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Introduction by Sir Roland Penrose 


All the sculptures are in bronze and editions of five 


Perhaps the most essential quality in a work of art is its power to convince us 
that it contains a mysterious life, a life which gives it an individuality of its 
own and conveys to us the sensation that it is unique. There may in fact be 
many other works of a similar character, but if it is to exert a power over our 
emotions it must have its own independent appeal and become detached not 
only from all other works of art but also from the artist who has made it. To 
enjoy it it is not essential to know its author nor to have explanations from him. 
It is 'ike the voice of an unknown singer singing unseen. Even in our time when 
the publicity given to certain artists creates a cult of the personality very unlike 
the anonymous, unselfconscious condition of the tribal artist this is still true. 
Although it is usual for us to insist that a work of art be signed, the artist can, 
like the tribal artist still remain anonymous without fundamentally weakening 
the appeal of his work. However the more we are intrigued by his work the 
more we are likely to want to know him and to seek to probe into the process 
which has induced him to work in his own particular way. Since he is 
responsible for the mysterious life which we find emanating from his work, he 
himself must be a magician and it is understandable that we should be anxious 
to meet the artist in order to gain a more intimate view of his methods of 
production. To understand his work, we admit, it is not essential to know 
anything about the orivate life of the artist, but if we do meet him we may easily 
find that it is more difficult to understand him than to enjoy his work. In fact— 
so hidden and mysterious are the ways of artistic creation—it may be that he 
himself is unaware of some of the most powerful forces that motivate his work. 

The artist however is fundamentally a man who wishes to communicate with 
others, but the more original is his thought the more difficult this will be. An 
underlying sense of disquiet at the complexity of his self chosen task and his 
own unusual degree of sensibility may bring upon him a sense of extreme 
loneliness. At such times his best friends are those who have in all ages faced 
the same problems and whose work continues to speak for them. He finds 
himself in search of the same basic principles that inspired and guided them 
and which spring from simple underlying truths of human life. Realising that 
such things are timeless and universal he discovers that they are at the root of 
all that he desires so urgently to express. Jung sums this up by saying : 'The 
artist is the man who is in contact with them'. It is also his pleasure to interpret 
and in studying the work of McWilliam we shall see that this duty brings with 
it profound satisfaction. 

After leaving Ireland at the age of nineteen McWilliam, known always and 
inevitably to his friends as 'Mac', entered the Slade School in London. At that 
time sculpture was not considered to be a major subject on equal terms with 
painting, in consequence he had to postpone his real ambition to become a 
sculptor and take a course in painting. However his talent and his innate desire 
to work with forms that he could handle and surfaces that could be touched and 
felt physically was so strong that once he had fulfilled the promise made to his 
parents to pass his diploma, he abandoned painting for the art which satisfied 
him more deeply and escaping even further from his origins he went to Paris. 

His arrival in London had been his first step towards freedom. His father, a 
general practitioner in the town of Banbridge, between Belfast and the Ulster 
border, was in no way opposed to his ambitions, but McWilliam soon found the 
provincial atmosphere of his home too limited. Afso during that unhappy period 
known euphemistically as the 'troubles' the intense rivalry among his country¬ 
men due to religious and oolitical hatred often flared up into wild scenes of 
violence. As a child he was both fascinated and terrified by the riots and murder 
that went on around him, but he soon began to long for an atmosphere in which 







the arts could have their place of honour and cease to be smothered by the ugly 
passions bred by intolerance. He had learnt through these scenes that tranquility 
could however have a precarious existence even when surrounded by violence 
and fear, that at the centre of every typhoon there is an area of calm which 
cannot last for long but which is an essential part of the structure of the 
whirlwind. This discovery of the action of opposing forces was later to lead to 
an understanding of the tensions which were to animate his sculptures. 

Even before leaving Ireland McWilliam had discovered literary influences that 
were to affect him profoundly. Bernard Shaw and to a much greater degree 
James Joyce delighted him by their revolutionary ideas. Also Joyce created for 
him the bridge he needed between modern life and the classics. The freedom 
with which he could assemble images combining the world of daily events and 
the timeless world of dreams gave McWilliam his first taste for new forms of 
expression. 

Another important discovery has been the sculpture of Brancusi which he came 
upon through illustrations in avant garde magazines while he was still at the 
Slade. Soon after his arrival in Paris he decided to set aside all formalities and 
with his wife Beth, whom he had recently married, to call on the sculptor 
himself in his studio. Boldly they rang his doorbell and explained in broken 
French that they were young artists who admired his work. Brancusi who had 
opened the door apologised saying that he could not see them because he had 
a model sitting for him, but if they wished they could return in an hour's time. 
Armed with a small bunch of sweet peas as the only token of their esteem they 
returned. The improbable model had vanished and with great thoroughness 
Brancusi took them round his studio, unveiling in turn works such as the highly 
polished Bird in Flight, the Head of Madame Pogani, and the great rough-hewn 
wood sculptures. The contrast in style between the rigorous refinement of the 
metal sculpture and the peasant-like imagery of the carvings pleased the young 
artist. He understood their intellectual appeal on the one hand and their links 
with the poetic images and rough primitive symbols of Celtic stone carving. 

This memorable visit was of lasting importance. Not only were the young couple 
greatly impressed by the mixture of rustic simplicity in the old Rumanian and 
the clever showmanship with which he made them appreciate the extraordinary 
qualities of his work, but also by the masterly and unconventional ways in which 
he overrode the limitations that certain artists tried to impose. At a time when 
civil war was being waged between those artists who could only tolerate the 
purest forms of geometric abstraction and the surrealists who believed above all 
in the emotional power of a work of art, Brancusi could combine both tendencies 
with olympian indifference to criticism. 

The independence of Brancusi at once attracted McWilliam, who with his well 
founded distaste for intolerance, could never admit the dogmatic way with which 
certain abstractionists at that time wished to exclude all literary reference from 
their work. The attitude of the surrealists who considered poetry and painting 
to be interdependent was much closer to his thought. There was something 
beyond a rigorous search for beauty in pure geometric form which seemed to 
him important. It was AndrS Breton's declaration that 'beauty must be convulsive 
or cease to be' that coincided more closely with his feeling that it is the life 
which an artist can infuse into his work which matters beyond all purely aesthetic 
considerations. The idea that beauty is the ultimate goat of the artist gave way 
to his desire to invest each work with a new vital force, something that could 
be compared to the magic powers contained in the masks and fetishes of tribal 
art. Here he was on common ground with Henry Moore who had also allied 
himself to the surrealists. Like Moore, he became convinced that it was the 


vitality that mattered in a sulpture and that beauty might follow as 'an 
unselfconscious virtue' but not as the principal aim of the artist. 

The pre-war carvings of McWilliam in stone and wood have as their inspiration 
images that spring from the subconscious. He has never denied himself the 
pleasure of drawing from life and his portrait busts show clearly his rare talent 
for making accurate and sensitive representations of nature. The outer world has 
been sufficient for many artists for the supply of inspiration they need, but the 
sculptor who relies on his sense of touch as well as his eyes has other more 
mysterious sources, a wide field of experience equally essential to him. The sense 
of touch can be a source of emotion independent of sight, but it can also be 
aroused by sight. We can feel rough or smooth surfaces at a distance without 
touching them and because of this the sculptor commands a mysterious power 
over our imagination. The sensory images he creates can in this way be rich 
and varied but they will be most potent when, in addition, they awaken 
associations in the imagination. The eye of the imagination which is equally 
vivid to those who have lost their sight, is not merely a fruitful source of 
fantastic images, it can also recall instructive memories from the past and 
become conscious of symbolic forms which seem to have a timeless existence. 

In the early stone sculpture Mother and Child (1938) we find an appropriate 
example. We can enjoy it not because of any obvious likeness to the theme 
McWilliam has chosen but rather from an exhilarating feeling it gives of the 
earth raising itself into mountainous breasts and bouncing its child like a cloud 
on their rounded heights. McWilliam once told me that the flatness of certain 
landscapes a'ways depresses him. This gives us a clue to the connection in his 
mind between the delight of the rolling landscape and the dance between mother 
and child. Also it is an indication of the pleasure he finds in forms that contain 
the sap of life, that betray the presence of an embryo stirring within. 

McWilliam is an inventor of styles. The variety we see in his work is a symptom 
of his restless enquiry into the substance of living things, into their movements, 
their meetings, their separations and the flow of life in their veins. He has the 
capacity to relate our daily existence which is fundamental and timeless. He has 
above all the understanding and the instincts of a poet. 

McWilliam has now been a Londoner for more than thirty years. His studio has 
become a rendezvous well-known to many for its quiet and friendly charm. 

In his garden he entertains chosen friends to meals on the lawn where his 
sculptures, placed appropriately on mounds among trees, seem to join the 
conversation, and the presence of his talented and enchanting wife Beth makes 
the fierce hubbub of the Great Wen seem distant and temporarily forgotten. 

In this oasis, calm like the centre of the typhoon, McWilliam brings to life the 
works which are shortly to be brought out into the open and dominate the urban 
scene with their serene interpretations of the growth and turmoil of human life. 


Roland Penrose 


March 1964 







I left Ireland when I was eighteen, and although I seldom return, what happens 
there concerns me closely, not just because most of my relations and many 
friends are there, but because my early roots remain unbroken—especially the 
roots of memory. I can recall clearly what happened in my home town during 
the former 'troubles', this left me with a lasting awareness and hatred of 
intolerance and religious bigotry. 

These sculptures are concerned with violence, with one particular aspect, 
bomb-blast—the woman as victim of man's stupidity. I did not choose the 
subject consciously, it happened 1 suppose, because the situation in Ulster is 
inescapable, even at this safe remove, something that is always nagging at the 
back of one's mind. 

During recent years my work has become increasingly figurative, representational 
if you like. These figures differ from the last exhibition {1971J. in that they are 
directly related to outside events, so they are less anonymous, less self 
contained and the tranquility has gone. 

But despite the illustrative comment the basic concern and motivation is with 
sculptural problems. I do not believe that the important abstract design element 
need be adversely affected by having to carry a representational logic. Rather the 
contrary, representation can lead one into complexities of design one would not 
otherwise experience, and the discipline imposed by subject matter can be both 
a challenge and stimulant. 

Inevitably the figures clothed themselves. The drapery used obeys the nature of 
drapery, but is used schematically in the sense that it intended to further the 
emotion of the experience rather than to depict actual clothing. In a way, although 
it looks real, I have taken more liberties with the drapery than with the human 
form, I would like the drapery itself to be a sort of metaphor for the event. 

The figures are small because it was more convenient to make them small. 

1 attach no importance to scale, unless the sculpture is for a specific site, when 
of course the scale must be appropriate. If you have something to say it makes 
no difference whether you whisper or shout, so long as it is audible. 

As they have a common subject matter these sculptures have no titles—women 
affected by violence women of Belfast. 


F. E. McWilliam. 
Juy 1973 



Women of Belfast 1 
1972/1 63 x 88 x 30 cm 

24* x 34* x 11J in. 









Women of Belfast 2 
1972/2 57 x 74 x 28 cm. 

22* x 29* x 11 in. 



Women of Belfast 3 
1972/3 13.5 x 18 x 10 cm. 

5* x 7* x 3* in. 




















Women of Belfast 4 
1972/4 36 x 48 x 33 cm. 

14* x 18# x 13 in. 


Women of Belfast 5 
1972/5 38 x 52 x 23 cm. 

15 x 20* x 9* in. 










Women of Belfast 6 
1972/6 36 x 26 x 20 cm. 

14* x 10* x 7* in. 



Women of Belfast 7 
1972/7 35 x 28 x 24 cm. 

13* x 11 x 9* in. 
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Women of Belfast 8 
1972/8 40 x 26 x 16 cm. 

15* x 10* x 6* in. 



Women of Belfast 9 
1972/9 20 x 30 x 10 cm. 

7* x 11* x 3-J in. 
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Women of Belfast 10 
1972/10 14 x 23 x 8 cm. 

x 9i x 3i in. 



Women of Belfast 11 
1972/11 18 x 20 x 8 cm. 

7$ x 7i x 3i in. 






Women of Belfast 12 
1972/12 22 x 18 x 17 cm* 

8* x 7* x 6$ in. 



Women of Belfast 13 
1972/13 36 x 15 x 16 cm. 

14* x 5* x 6* in. 














Women of Belfast 14 
1972/14 35 x 28 x 24 cm. 

13* x 11 x 9* in. 



Women of Belfast 15 
1972/16 47 x 27 x 22 cm. 

18* x 10* x 8* in. 










Women of Belfast 16 
1972/17 60 x 32 x 22 cm. 

23* x 12* x 81 in. 
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Women of Belfast 17 
1973/1 24 x 36 x 17 cm. 

9} x 14* x 6* in. 















Women of Belfast 18 
1973/2 35 x 57 x 18 cm. 

13* x 22* x 7* in. 




Women of Belfast 19 
1973/3 43 x 45 x 25 cm. 

17 x 17* x 9* in. 



















Women of Belfast 20 
1973/4 50 x 50 x 25 cm. 

9$ x 19$ x 9$ in. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


1909 

1928 

1931-1932 

1938 

1939 


1940 

1940-1945 

1944 

1947 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1950-1951 

1951 


1952 

1953 


1954 


1955 


Born Banbridge, Ireland, April 30th 
Younger son of Dr. Wm. N. McWilliam. 

Left Ireland, studied at Slade School of Art until 1931. 

Awarded Robert Ross Leaving scholarship {Slade School). 

Worked in Paris. 

Joined British Surrealist Group. 

First one-man exhibition, London Gallery, Cork Street; Exhibited J 
Living Art in England', London Gallery, Cork Street; 'British 
Surrealist and Abstract Exhibition', Art Gallery, Northampton; 
'Surrealism', Gordon Fraser Gallery, Cambridge, illustrated. 

Article 'F. E. McWilliam', Paul Nash, 'London Bulletin'. 

Surrealist exhibition, Zwemmer Gallery, London. 

Served with RAF at home and in the Far East. 

Work reproduced in Sculpture Today', A. T. Broadbent (John 
Tiranti Ltd.). 

Exhibited in 'Ung Engelsk Konst', Stockholm and Gothenburg. 

Work reproduced in 'British Sculpture', Eric Newton (John 
Tiranti Ltd.). 

Internationa 1 Open Air Exhibition of Sculpture', Battersea Park, 
London; ICA exhibition '40 Years of Modern Art', Academy Cinema, 
Oxford Street. 

One man exhibition, Hanover Gallery, London. 'Sculpture in the 
Open Air', Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow; ICA exhibition, '40,000 
Years of Modern Art', Academy Cinema, Oxford Street. 

'The Private Collector', CAS Exhibition, Tate Gallery; 'London-Paris', 
ICA Exhibition, Burlington Gallery; Exhibition of Sculpture, Roland, 
Browse and Del banco, London, 

Arts Council travelling 2nd exhibition, 'Sculpture in the Home'. 
Sculpture 'The Four Seasons' commissioned for Country Pavilion, 
South Bank Exhibition; Festival of Britain; sculpture 'Parents and 
Children' commissioned by Arts Council, Festival of Britain. 
Exhibited : 'International Open-Air Exhibition', Battersea Park, 
London; 'Exhibition of Architecture', Festival of Britain, Belfast; 
'Irish Exhibition of Living Art', National College of Art, Dublin. 
Work reproduced : 'Sculpture in the Open Air', Robert Melville 
{World Review, August). 

One-man exhibition, Hanover Gallery, London. 'Contemporary 
Drawings from 12 countries 1945-1952', Art Institute, Chicago; 
'Contemporary Sculpture', Russel Cotes Art Gallery, Bournemouth, 
20th Century Form', Whitechapel Gallery, London; 'Football and 
the Fine Arts', Park Lane, London {1st prize sculpture section); 
Unknown Political Prisoner', Tate Gallery (prix de concours); 
International Open Air Exhibition', 2nd Biennale, Middleheim, 
Antwerp; '3rd Sculpture in the Home', Arts Council travelling 
exhibition. 

'International Open Air Sculpture Exhibition', Holland Park, London; 
'British Painting and Sculpture', Whitechapel Art GaPery, illustrated 
article : 'The Sculpture of F. E. McWilliam', Bryan Robertson 
(Nimbus, Vol. II, No. 3); 'The Sculpture of F. E. McWilliam', 
Albert Garnett (The Studio, November), 

British Council Touring Exhibition. 'Yunge Englische Bildhauer', 
Germany. Work reproduced : Article by Patrick Heron, 'Arts', New 
York (May); 'Das Kunstwerk', Heft 4. 








1955- 1956 

1956 

1956- 1957 

1957 


1957-1958 

1958 


1959 


1959-1960 

1960 


1961 


1962 

1962-1963 

1963 

1964 


British Council Touring Exhibition, 'Young British Sculptors', 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Toronto, 

One-man exhibition, Hanover Gallery, London. 'The Seasons', CAS 
Exhibition, Tate Gallery; 'Eleven British Sculptors', Galerie Chalette, 
New York; 'International Open Air Exhibition', Rodin Museum, 
Paris; 'Sculpture in the Open Air', Aldeburgh Festival; 'Vision and 
Reality', Wakefield City Art Gallery. 

'Contemporary British Art', Travelling Exhibition, Silberman 
Galleries, New York, Washington, etc. 

'Open Air Sculpture', Holland Park; 'Contemporary British 
Sculpture', Arts Council Open Air Touring Exhibition; 'Five 
Sculptors', Hatton Gallery, Kings College. Newcastle-on-Tyne : 'Six 
Sculptors', Zwemmer Gallery, London. Work illustrated : 'Modern 
Movement in Art', R. H. Wilenski {Faber and Faber). 

British Council Exhibition 'Ten British Sculptors', 4th Bienal, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, Rio de Janerio, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santiago, 
Lima, Caracas. 

Carnegie Exhibition, Pittsburg, '4th Sculpture in the Home', Arts 
Council Touring Exhibition; 'The Religious Theme', CAS Exhibition, 
Tate Gallery; 'Contemporary British Sculpture', Arts Council Open 
Air Touring Exhibition; 'The Christian Vision', Redfern Gallery, 
London; 'Bildhauer-Zeichnungen des 20 Jahrhunderts', Duisburg; 
Retrospective Exhibition (30 works). Royal West of England 
Academy, Bristol. Article by F. E. McWilNam, Architectural Design 
(September, Vol. XXVIII). 

'Recent Acquisitions', CAS Exhibition, Tate Gallery; 5th Biennale, 
Open Air Museum, Middleham, Antwerp; 'International Exhibition of 
Sculpture', Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin. 

Elected ARA. 

Illustrated article : 'F. E. McWiHiam, ARA', J. Wood Palmer 
(Motif, September). 

British Artist Craftsmen', circulated by Smithsonian Institution, USA 
One man Exhibition, Queen's University, Belfast. International 
Exhibition of Sculpture', Belfast Art Gallery; Arts Council Open Air 
Touring Exhibition; 'Exhibition of Drawings', The Stone Gallery, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; 'International Open Air Sculpture Exhibition', 
Battersea Park, London. 

Illustrated, article on F. E. McWilliam, Special Correspondent, 

‘The Times', 17th March. 

One-man Exhibition, Waddington Galleries, London. International 
Open Air Exhibition, Rodin Museum, Paris; John Moores Exhibition, 
Liverpool (prizewinner); Pittsburgh, International Exhibition, 
Carnegie Institute; 'Contemporary British Sculpture', Arts Council of 
Wales, Cardiff; International Exhibition of Modern Jewellery, 
Goldsmith's Hal:, London (prizewinner). 

International Open Air Sculpture Exhibition Keukenhof, Lisse, 
Holland; 'Small Sculptures', Waddington Galleries, London; 'British 
Art and The Modern Movement 1930-1940', National Museum of 
Wales, Cardiff. 

British Art To-day', San Francisco, Dallas, Santa Barbara, USA. 
Resigned from the Roya 1 Academy. 

One-man Exhibition, Felex Landau Gallery, Los Angeles; One-man 
Exhibition, Waddington Galleries, London. 7th International Art 
Exhibition, Japan; International Open Air Sculpture Exhibition, 
Battersea Park, London; Four Sculptors, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, London. 

'Painting and Sculptures of a Decade', Tate Gallery; Contemporary 
British Art, Bochum, Hon. Dr. of Lit., Belfast. 


1966 

1968 

1969 
1971 


1972 

1972-1973 

1973 


Waddington Galleries, London. Exhibition. Awarded C.B.E. 
Waddington Galleries, London. Exhibition. 

Travers Gallery, London. Exhibition. 

Waddington Galleries, London. Exhibition; Hillsborough Art Centre 
Exhibition; Sculpture Prize Oireachtas Exhibition, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Sculpture in Holland Park Exhibition. Fellow of University College, 
London. 

Arts Council Touring Exhibition, "Decade 40". 

Dawson Gallery, Dublin. Exhibition; Waddington Galleries, London. 
Exhibition; McClelland Gallery International, Belfast. Exhibition. 


PUBLIC COMMISSIONS 

'Princess Machs', Altnagelvin Hospital, Londonderry, N. Ireland. 

'Portrait of Sculptress', Market Square, Harlow New Town. 

'Archimedes', Technical College, Shrewsbury. 

'Homer', Bumpus Book Shop, London. 

'Man with Bird', Basildon New Town. 

'Chief Hosea Kutako', United Nations Building, New York. 

'Puy de D6me Figure', Faculty of Arts, Southampton University. 

'Seated Figure', The Queen's University, Belfast. 

'Portrait of Dr. Jeffrey', University of London Institute of Education. 

'Portrait of Sir William E. Williams', The Arts Council of Great Britain. 
'Portrait of Sir William Holford', Royal Institute of British Architects, London. 
'Portrait of Dame Ninette de Valois', Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 
'Sculpture', Hampstead Civic Centre. 

'Portrait of Sir Alan Bullock', St. Catherine's College, Oxford. 

'Portrait of Lady Ogilvie', St. Anne's College, Oxford. 

'Portrait of Sir Robert Matthew', Royal Institute of British Architects, London. 
'Portrait of The Princess Royal', Leeds University. 

'Portrait of Lord Adrian', Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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The Tate Gallery 
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Arts Council of Great Britain 
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National Gallery of South Australia 
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Art Institute, Chicago 

'G' Contemporary Paintings Gat'ery, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Belfast Museum and Art Gallery 
City Art Gallery, Leeds 

Central Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum, Oldham 

Arts Council of Northern Ireland 

Avery Hill Teachers Training College, London 

Art Gallery, Coventry 

Kent University, Canterbury 

The National Portrait Gallery 
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Mrs. T, Adams 

Mr. Herbert Agoos, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mr. Richard Arnell 
Ashgate Gallery 

Mr. Hollis S. Baker, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Miss Nancy Balfour 

Mr. Joseph Bard 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Barker-Mill 

Mr. Dean C. Barnlund, San Francisco 

Mr. Lionel R. Bauman, New York 

Benjamin Gallery, Chicago 

Mrs. Charlotte Bergman, New York 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Bernstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Nat Bernstein, Dublin 

Messrs. Frank Brown 

Mrs. Charles Brownlow 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Briskin, Los Angeles 

Gaierie Chalette, New York 

Mr. Chrisholm 

Professor Grahame Clark 

Mr. Max Clarkson, New York 

Mr. and Mrs. David Cooper 

Lord Croft 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Davenport 

Dame Ninette de Valois 

Dr. T. C. Ealand 

Dr. Eisig, Caracas, Venezuela 

The Late Mr. W. A. Evill 

Mr. Eric Estorick 

Mr. and Mrs. William Fadiman, 

Los Angeles 
Miss G. Welby Fisher 
Miss Margaret Gardiner 
Mr. R. L. Glover, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Gollin, New York 
Mr. Stanley J. Goodman, St. Louis 
The Late Mr. J. C. Greer 
Mrs. Milton Handler, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Hawkins 

The Late Mr. McKindley Helm 

Mr. Anthony Hubbard 

Mr, P. Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Jaffa 

Sir Archibald Jamieson 

The Late Mr. Arthur Jeffris 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Katz, New York 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Katzenellenbogen, 

S. Africa 

The Late Dr. Fritz Kaufmann, Buffalo 

Mr. Harold Kay, New York 

Mr. Charles Kearley 

Mr. R. Kidwell 

Mr. D. B. Knox 

The Late Mr. Leo Koppel 

Laing Gallery, Toronto 

Felex Landau Gallery, Los Angeles 

Mr. Jennings Lang, Los Angeles 

Mrs. Norman Laski 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Lejwa, New York 

Mr. Max Leo, Los Angeles 

Mr. Harold Lever, M.P. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. V. McClanahan 

Mr. William McQuitty 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Mardail 

Mr. Brian Melland 

Mr. and Mrs, James Melvin 

Sir Francis Meynell 

Mr. E. G. Midgley 

Mrs. Mishcon 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Molesworth 

Mrs. Herbert C. Morris, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Hyam Morrison 

Mr. John Osborne 

Mr. Harry Pack, Los Angeles 

Mr. E. M. Passes 

Piccadilly Gallery 

Mr. Roland Penrose 

Dr. Y. Pomeraniec 

Colonel Barton S. Pulling 

Mrs. Nancy Raphael 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Reynolds, 

Los Angeles 

Dr. Hermogenes Rivero, Caracas. 
Venezuela 

Mr. Bryan Robertson 
Sir Howard Robertson 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Rosenberg 
Miss Rose Rosenberg, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mrs. George Rosenthal 
Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Rothman 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert Sainsbury 
Mr. Denis Sandelson 
Mr. and Mrs. V. Savitt 
Mr. John Shlesinger 
Silberman Galleries, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Mel Shavelson, Studio 
City, California 

Mrs. J. B. Shearer 

Mr, and Mrs. N. Shearman, Chicago 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Slotkin, Detroit 
Mr. and Mrs. David Stamler 
Mr, and Mrs. Stanley Stern, 
Johannesburg 

Mr. and Mrs, Leith Stevens, Los 
Angeles 

Mr. and Mrs. George Strauss, M.P. 

Mrs. Madeline Tourtelot, Evanston, 
lllonois 

George Waddington Galleries, Montreal 

Mr. Victor Waddington 

Lord and Lady Whitehead 

Mr. Wigglesworth 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Wolchover 

The Late Mr. F. R. S. Yorke 

Mr. and Mrs. Zacks, Toronto 

Mr. Paul B. Zeisler, New York 

Mr. Jerome Zipkin, New York 
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